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For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
ANCIENT HISTORY OF FRIENDS ON LONG 
ISLAND. 

LADY DEBORAH MOODY. 

The most early item in the history of this ex- 
traordinary woman, says, that in 1655 she went 
from one of the remote counties in England to 
London, where she remained Opposition to a 
statute which directed that no person should re- 
side beyond a limited time from their own homes. 
in April that year, the court of Star chamber or- 
dered that “Dame Deborah Mowdie” and others, 
should return to their hereditaments in forty days, 
in the good example necessary for the poorer 
class 

In 1640, we find an account of the arrival of 
Deborah Moody at Lynn, in New England, and 


‘hat on the 5th of April,* 1640, she united with: 


the church of Salem. In May, same year, the 
court granted her four hundred acres of land; and 
the next year she purchased the farm of the de- 
puty governor, John Humphry, called Swamscut, 
for which she paid £21100. Some time after- 
Wide, the histeriag says, she became’ imbued 
with the erroneous doctrine that the baptism of 
infants was a sinful ordinance; and she was there- 
upon excommunicated. In 1643, she removed 
to Long Island. Governor Winthrop, in bis jour- 
nal, says —*In 1643, Lady Moody was in the 
colony of Massachusetts, a wise, and anciently re- 
ligious woman, and being taken with the error of 
denying baptisin to infants, was dealt withal by 
many of the elders and others, and admonished by 
the church of Salem, whereof she was a member; 
but persisting still, and to avoid further trouble, 
she removed to the Dutch, against the advice of 
her friends.”’ 

The town of Gravesend, on Long Island, was 
settled by Englich people. mostly from Massachu- 
setts, as early as 1640. ‘Thompson, the historian, 
says, ‘they were soon after joined by a small col- 
ony of English Quakers, accompanied by Lady 
Deborah Moody, a woman of rank, education, 
and wealth, who, with several others residing at 
Lynn, Sandwich, and other towns in New Eng- 
land, had imbibed the religious sentiments of 
George Fox; and being objects of jealousy and 
persecution with the Puritans there, they deter- 
mined to settle elsewhere.” 

A general patent for the town of Gravesend 
was obtained of Governor Kieft in December, 
1645. The first named patentee was the Lady 
Deborah Moody; then her son, Sir Henry Moody, 
Baronet, Ensign George Baxter, Sergeant James 
ilubbard, and others. ‘The circumstance of her! 
being placed first on the list, seems to give her 
some unusual importance; and it is evident she) 
was regarded as a considerable personage in the 
early history of the town 


* The months are called in the history by their common 
names, instead of the numerica! names. 


‘nent residents of the town. 


lof their religious freedom. 


‘and near which are two large white oak trees, population of the colony. 





Previous to her re:..oval from New England 
at the quarterly court, December, 1642, the Lady 
Deborah Moody, Mrs. King, and the wife 
John Tilton, were presented, for holding that the 
baptisen of infants is no ordinance of God. From 
these tustorical relations we learn the reason why 
the Lady Moody, her son, Sir Henry Moody, 
Ensign Baxter, Sergeant Hubbard, John Tilton, 
and many others of her assistants and friends, left 
New England, and planted themselves at Grave- 
send; Shere they hoped to enjoy the most perfect 
freed&™. of opmion, unawed by the civil power 
and be alloned unmolested to propagate those 
religious principles which to them seemed most 
agreeable to reason, truth, and justice. 

In the patent of Governor Kieft, the patentees 
were * to have and enjoy the free liberty of con- 
science, according to the customs and manners of 
Holland, without molestation.”” And so far as 
appears, those tolerant views were carried out 
during the administration of Governor Kieft; but 
were not altogether realized under the Gover- 
nor’s successor, who set on foot persecutions 
upon the Quakers of this town of Gravesend, and 
at other places under the Dutch jurisdiction. 


In 2 list of the inhabitants and freeholders of 


the town of Gravesend, 1650, we find the name 
of Lady Deborah Moody; and in 1654, Governor 
Stuyvesant rejected the nomination of Baxter and 
Hubbard for magistrates, on account of their fi- 
delity to the people, and their opposition to the 
arbitrary measures of his administration; which 
produced great offence, and the popular indigna- 
tion rose to so high a pitch, that his exceliency 
fourdtét expe tient te go in person ta Gravesend 
In order to allay the general excitement, be was 
induced to avail hunself of the popularity of the 
Lady Moody, and even committed the appoint- 
ment of the magistrates to ber discretion. 
Whether this remarkable woman coutinued 
here ull her death, or returned avain to New 
England, is not certainly known. 
her removal with others, to Gravesend, was an- 
terior to the promulgation of the religious views 
of George Fox, it is probable those views were 
not fully adopted by them until about 1654. Di- 
vers of the first settlers are reported to have left 
Gravesend on account of the persecutions under 
Governor Stuyvesant, and removed to Flushing 
and other more eastern towns. A wumber of the 
graves of the first Quakers were in a plot of 
ground, belonging to the town; the whole of them 
have been levelled by the plough, except that of 
Peter Sullivan and his wife, at the bead of which 
is a large granite slab, containing only the names 
of the deceased. As Friends used no such me- 
mortals, it was supposed to have been placed 


there by some friend or relative who was not a 
Quaker. 


JOHN BOWNE. 

The first settlements made at Flushing appear 
to have been commenced in 1644. A few years 
after, the place was visited by some of the people 
called Quakers, many of whom became perma- 
Several of these per- 
sons were from Gravesend, and removed with a 
hope of remaining in the undisturbed enjoyment 
One of the most re- 
spectable of this society, a man of very consider-| 
able distinction, was John Bowne, who in 1661. 
erected a dwelling house, which is still standing, | 


> ee: SR or niso snes 


of s 


As the date of - 


» under whose shade George Fox addressed the as- 


sembled inhabitants in 1672. In 1662, Stuyve- 
ut was so much exasperated by the contempt 
with which his requirements on the subject of re- 
ligion had been treated by the Society of Friends 
and particularly by John Powne, the most influ- 
ential individual among them, that he directed 
him to be put on board of a ship, and transported 
to Holland, “to be punished as 'e deserved for 
his heretical opinions and practices.” 

Bowne had been arrested September 1, 1662 


» charged with harboring Quakers, permitting them 


to hold their meetings at his house, attending 
them himself, and suffering his *:mily to attend 
them. After remaining in prisen for some time 
for the non- payment of his fine, he was offered 
his liberty on condition of leaving the prevince, 
which refusing to do, he was transported as alore- 
said. 

The communication made by the Governor and 
council at the time, and addressed to the authori- 
ties in Holland, was as follows:— 


** Honorable, right respectable gentlemen. — 
We omitted in our general letter, the troubles 
and difficulties which we, and many of our good 
inhabitants, have since some time met with, ard 
which daily are renewed by the sect called Qua- 
kers; chiefly in the country, and principally in the 
English villages, establishing forbidden conven- 
licles, and frequenting these against our public 
placards, and disturbing in this manner the public 
peace; in so far that several of our magistrates 
and well affected subjects remonstrated, and com 
plained to us from time to gimeye! the ‘ir insuffer- 


‘ ablé obstinacy; unwilling TO obey our orders or 


jodgments. Among others, has one of their prin- 
cipal leaders, named John Bowne, who for his 
transgressions was, in conformity to the placards, 
condemned in an amende of 150 guilders, in Sea- 
want, whe bas been under arrest more than three 
months for his unwillingness to pay, obstinately 
persisting in his refusal, in which he still conti- 
nues; so that we at last resolved, or were rather 
competied, te transport him in this ship from this 
province, in the hope that others might, by it, be 
discouraged. If nevertheless, by these means no 
salutary impression is made upon others, we shall, 
though against our inclinations, be compelled to 
prosecute such persons in a more severe manner; 
on which we previously solicit to be favored with 
vour Honors’ wise and foreseeing judgment.— 
With which, after our cordial salutations, we re- 
commend vour Llonors to God's protection, and 
remain, Honorable and Right Respectable gen- 
tlemen, your loners’ faithful servants 

“Port Amsterdam in New Netherlands, Sth 


January, 1663,” 4 


The vessel and prisoner arriving in Holland, 
and the frets charged upon him by the Governor 
being fully considered by the Dutch authorities 
he was released, and sent back in triumph to his 
friends. with the following epistle to his excellen- 
cy, bearing date at Amsterdam, April 16, 1663: 


“Sir, We perceive from your last letter, that 
you had exiled and transported hither a certain 
Quaker, named John Bowne. Although it is our 
anxious desire that similar and other sectarians 
may not be formed among you, yet we doubt ex- 
tremely the policy of adopting rigorous measures 
‘against them. In the youth of your existence, 
you ought rather to encourage than check the 
The consciences of 
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men ovglit to be free and unshackled so long as 
they continue moderate, peaceable, inoffensive, 
and not hostile to the government. Such have 
been the maxims of prudence and toleration by 
whieh the magistrates of this city [Amsterdam] 
have been yoverned; and the consequences have 
been, that the oppressed and persecuted from 
every country have formed among us an asylum 
froin distress. Follow in the same steps, and 
you will be blessed.” 


Governor Stuyvesant appears to have been a 
zealous and intolerant member of the Dutch Cal- 
vinistic church. Acts of violence towards those 
who were of a different religious persuasion were 
not untrequent during bis administration from 


1647 to 1664, when lis authority ceased by the) 


surrender of New Amsterdam to the English.— 
The Quakers had made many converts in some 
of the western towns on Long Island, particularly 
at Jamaica and Flushing: against them the tem- 
per of the Governor was violent and revengeful, 
orders in writing, or placards, were issued to the 
town authorities not to entertain members of this 
odious sect; and the ordinance of 1662 provided, 
that besides the reformed religion, no convents 
cles should be holden in houses, barns, ships, 
woods, or fields, under the penalty of filty guilders 
for each person, man, woman, or child, attending 
for the first offence; doulve for the second; quad- 
ruple for the third; and arbitrary correction for 
every other. ‘The importation of seditious and 
seducing books, and the lodging of persons arri- 
ving tn the province without reporting themselves, 
and taking the oath of allegiance, subjected the 
offenders to severe penalties. 

John Bowne, and his father, Thomas Bowne, 
were arpoog the earliest and most venerable in- 
habitants of Flushing. ‘They embraced with zeal 
the epiniens and principles of George Fox; and 
were with others, on this account, marked out by 
ow mss of orbitrary power as fit subjects of 
rigorous aod Uneoasing persecution, ‘The father, 
Thomas Bowne, died September 18, 1677, at an 
advanced ave, 

Ona visit at the Bowne mansion at Flushing, 
about six-and-twenty years ago, the compiler of 
this account had the opportunity of looking over 
many very iteresting papers, which had been 
preserved in the family, from the earliest date of 
settlement there. One of them was John Bowne’s 
remonstrance in sober earnest to the Duteh au 
thorities at New Amsterdam, against their pro- 
ceedings when about to banish him from his 
family; and another was an autograph letter from 
George Fox, recommending to the notice of 
Mriends the wife of John Bowne, of Long Island, 
who was ona visit to England, as Fox expresses 
i, fo see him and Friends. 


wkeomo 


l'o be continued. 


“eee, 
ERROR DIEPERS FROM IGNORANCE, 


It is almost as difficult to make a man unlearn 
ins errors as his knowledge.  Mal-information ts 
more hopeless than non-information; for error is 
always @ore busy than ignorance. Ignorance is 
2 blank sheet on which we may write; bat erro 
iwascribuled one on which we must first erase. 
lynorance is contented to sland still with her 
back to the truth; buat error is more presumptu- 
ous, and proceeds in the same direction.  Igno- 
vance has no hght, but error follows a false one. 
The consequence ts, that error, when slie retraces 
her footsteps, has farther to go before she arrives 
at the truth chan ignorance.— Colton. 


CHARITY, 


Though the goodness of a man’s heart did not 
iaciue him to acts of charity, one would think the 
Josire of honor should. For as building fine 
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houses, purchasing fine clothes, pictures, and atres, balls, concerts, cards, drinks,—occupations 
other such like articles of expense, shows nothing held to be almost necessary to people of the world, 
more than an ambition to be respected’ above and, to use the most circumspect phraseology, 
other people, would not one great act of charity, tolerated by their religious instructors,—are for- 
one instance of redeeming a poor fainily from all bidden to the Quaker; from his youth upwards he 
the miseries of poverty, or restoring an unfortu- is tanght to avoid them. Abstinence from these 
nate tradesman to the means of procuring a live- indulgences is inculeated with the first lessons of 
hihood by his industry, acquire him more real re- religion; and intellect bas no sooner dawned than 
spect, and more lasting honor! ‘The former are his moral education begins. ‘his abstinence from 
the works of other people's hands,—the latter the occupations conmnon in the world bas become so 
acts of his own heart.— Fielding. notorious, that the Quaker garb is a sufficient 
apology for non-indulgence. It would be out of 
T place at all pubhe amusements; in all scenes of 

riot and intemperance; so that, whatever the in- 

clination, the Quaker, in Quaker garb, dare not 
mingle in such company. ‘The husk, as we have 
In a former number we noticed the appearance termed it, worn under parental authority, thus be- 
of Marsh's Life of George Fox, which has recent- comes a safeguard and protection to the young— 
ly been issued from the London press, and called 4 protection even against inclination; for we are 
not to suppose the youth of any sect devoid of the 
taste for amusement which is a characteristic of 
that period of our existence. In afler years, the 

We had intended there to leave the author and man has often to look back with gratitude on the 
his book; but upon a further perusal of it, we find protecting power of that garb, and those peculiar- 
ities, which he felt irksome as a youth; and seeing 
the service they rendered to hunself, he inculcates 
their observance on his successors, indeed, enfor- 
Ewanating from a member ces it, so long as parental authority endures.— 


of the Church of England, the work appears to Thus, however much we may be inclined to dis- 
have claimed much attention from the reading like or censure these peculiarities, we shall find it 
public; and we have abridged from the Westmin- ifficult to deny their utility; and we shall also 
find that a portion of our feeling of contempt 
arose from an insufliciency of our own informa- 
tion. We are ever too ready to smile at what 

There is uo subject perpetually before our eyes we do not understand; and in our journey through 
more mmperlectly understood than Quakerism.— life, we often feel the smile of scorn dissipated by 
There is a prevalent idea, amounting perhaps to an enlarged power of comprehension, and suc- 
a knowledge, that Quakers are a sect addicted to ceeded by respect, and perhaps even by admira- 
broad-brimmed hats, collarless coats, a peculiar tion. While on the subject of dress, we may fur- 
pliraseology, silent meetings, and the acquisition ther remark that the Quaker garb is professedly 
of money; propensities Which rarely engender any a Mere retention of the usual costume of that pe- 
better fechng than contempty tor the inan cho as riod when Quakers were first associated as a body, 
too well bred to express it in the same way, che- and a refusal to comply with the ever-changing 
rishes the same feeling as the boy who hoots after vagaries of fashion. So much for the husk. We 
the drab-garbed Quaker i the street. Nineteen. Wish to place it in its true heht, and to remove 
twentieths of our countrymen believe a Quaker to those erroneous impressions which result from 
be infinitely inferior to themselves: to the brutal, tnistaking it for the kernel. 
he is an object of abuse; to the rude, of ridicule; 


tee 


A POPULAR LIFE OF GEORGE FOX, THE FIRS 
OF ‘THE QUAKERS. 


JOSIAH MARSH. 


BY 


the attention of our readers to some errors into 
which the author liad fallen. 


much of interest, and believe the writer has en- 
deavored to place the character of George Fox 
In its true position. 


ster Review the following remarks, which we 


wv 
> 


think will repay a perusal: 


' Quakerism may be said to date its existence 
; kind: from the preaching of Fox; prior to this some 
learted, ot piety: but all agree in looking down Quaker doctrines had been vaguely promulged, 
upon him as from some very decided elevation. It hut, under the majestic and energetic mind of 
is difficult to dissipate teelings which flatter our’ ox, they received form and character; thev be- 
self-esteem, and whatever places another perma- game distinct and intelligible; so that to him alone 
nently below us, certainly administers to that must be attributed the establishment of the sect. 
quality; we are pleased to have an opportunity of f¢ will be recollected by all who are conversant 
despising, and often absolutely plume ourselves op with the history of the Reformation, that the par- 
despising, courteously and religiously, kindly and ticipators in that great movement aimed ata far 
conscientiously, ‘more extensive subversion of the ceremonies of 
We are willing to believe that this relative po- the Romish Church than they had the power to 
sition between the Quaker and the man of the achieve; thus we find the more eminent of these 
world arises entirely from the fact already ad- reformers inveighing bitterly against certain ob- 
duced, that Quakerism is nnperfectly understood: |servances, which, as they said, * plainly savor of 
we see the husk, we taste it and find it unpalata- popery.”” Among such objectionable observan- 
ble, bitter, chatfy; but so also is the husk of the ces are enumerated, ** figured music and organs, 
cocoanut, and of fifty other fruits. Now we have the forms of sponsors, the use of the cross in bap- 
no more right to judge the Quaker than the co- tism, kneeling at the sacrament, sprinkling of in- 
coanut, by its exterior alone; itis not only unfair fants, bowing at the name of Jesus,’ &c. But 
to the olject, but unjust to ourselves. Let us, Queen Elizabeth, whose memory as a Protestant 
however, pause for a moment over the husk itself, Reformer is so bighly cherished by the Episcopa- 
the quaintness, oddity, perhaps ugliness, of the lian Church, insisted on the re-introduction of 
costume, the mode of address, &c.; it should be these observances, and took care that they should 
distinctly understood, that these peculiarities are be rigidly enforced. ‘The act of Conformity was 
not of theinselves considered in the light of good! passed in 1554, and by this all the Romish cere- 
deeds, but often serve as a protection against evil;monies which the Queen or her advisers were 
deeds. The true Quaker has a decided objection) pleased to continue, became law, in opposition to 
.to amalgamate with that world whose fashions and the principles and entire spirit of the Reforma- 
excesses he has couscientiously renounced; andjtion. ‘This of course induced violent discontent; 
‘these peculiarities act as a universally accepted! and very many of the true reformers refused to 
apology for his not mingling in the scenes in which comply, and formed small associations on princi- 
ples opposed to one or other of the prescribed 


others can perceive no harm; races, hunting, the- 
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forms. Hence arose those numerous bodies of| mediator; one whose services were not to be doled! from it, are.not based upon more solid principles 


Dissenters, which, in the time of Charles L., had/out in pittances apportioned to the coin returned. of Christianity, and are not more closely allied to 
become so powerful; and which, however they It therefore is not remarkable that the priesthood its pure spirit, than the world at large generally 
inight differ on other points, were unanimously of whatever denomination should rise aa one man admit to be essential ? Quakerism is grounded 


agreed in denying the divine right of bishops, and against the Quaker, and denounce him from the on the passage,—* that the grace of God which 


thus rendered themselves obnoxious to ecclesias- pulpit as an atheist and a traitor; an enemy alike | brings salvation had appeared to all men, and that 
tical authorities. But, amidst all the distaste for to religion and to law. Such was the case; and/the manifestation of the spirit of God was given 
certain forms and ceremonies, uo sect ventured 


ho when we remember how vast, how subtle, how to every man to profit withal.”” Fox maintained, 
to proscribe them all; it was lett lor George Fox | raunfied, how extended is that power and influ- that by a faithful obedience to the inward teach- 
to found a religion on the New Testament alone;'ence be attacked, we cannot wonder that the ings of this Holy Spirit we become God's people, 


to dispense with all priestcralt and priesthood, Quaker was hunted from place to place like a and by its aid alone acquire a clear understanding 
with all formns, and observances, and ceremonies, beast, was torn from his home and family, was) of the Scriptures; but which inward monitor, of 
and to declare that worship was a spiritual act thrown into the most filthy dungeons, was flogged, continually neglected, or afier the example of 
between man and bis Maker,—a tribute to be of-' maimed, crippled, and murdered, merely on a Felix, dismissed for a more convenient season, 
fered independently of human assistance, and un- talse charge of irreligion and disaffection, origina- will in time be withdrawn, leaving the heart rep- 
accompanied by any human inventions. Our au- ting entirely in the vengeance of a priesthood robate, and abandoned to its own wicked devices: 
thor informs us that— whose offices he declined, and with whose emolu- for God has declared, * my spirit shall not always 
« No-reformer, prior to George Fox, had alto. ments the spread of such opinions must of neces- istrive with man.’’ Gen. vii, 3. : 

gether rejected ceremonies in the performance ot aoe a m era = ae the mar-| 
public worship, or the observance of any religious no ie _ pene 7 = women, the sprink- 
rite upon admittance into a community of inem- | "8 ° ho om ; ~ ne ree of the ee 
bership. But he, regarding worship alone in the oe a ee ” reset the funeral 
light of a spiritual act, between the heart of man ee : r a - churches and Cherely it be literally interpreted, is at least in favor of 

and his Maker, instituted a worship of silent wait- peo ao on oi Sa “sa Setmneey-0 | Pon's testimony against all oaths, and warfare, as 

ing, and more particularly called upon his follow: Ae ol earn cers aaa Super being anti-christian, and in direct opposition to 

ers to rely upon that measure of divine hight or "Eb en ee of any edifice declared (he dictates of Christ, and the practice of the , 
grace which it has pleased God to place in the :* fable. us was atheism and treason in the 


i ole . h Pome apostles and early church. And further, in ac- 
hearts of all meu for their edification, guidance, |?" = —” and ofall over whom their in- \cordance with his emulation of the noble and dis- 
and right understanding of his revealed law, pro-| a extended. : interested example of the early Christian pastors, 
vided they are willing to submit to its silent teach- The boldness with which Fox preached these| who ministered the word of life without fee or re- 


ings. le considered that it is only by the free | doctrines is shown in his own ** Journal;”’ but ward; and with his rejection of all outward cere- 
operation of this divine principle that the heart there are other authentic sources of information, monies and forms of worship, because they had 
becomes sanctified; and that, by it alone, man can Which bear ample testunony to the courage he degenerated into religious rites, and which he 
become spiritually baptized into the Church of displayed. |considered as so many stumbling blocks and im- 
Christ, or can become spiritually partakers of the) “*When I heard the bell toll to call the people pediments to that spiritual devotion required of 
body and blood of our Saviour. Which inward together in the steeple-house, it struck at my life, "an by his Maker. Again, it would appear to 
and spiritual participation is the only true essential for it was like a market bell to gather people to- Support his great Christian policy, that no system 
of these ceremonies, as practised by most of the)gether, that the priest might set forth his wares Of policy whatever should be founded on expedi- 
Christian churches. Neither had any one, before |for sale. Oh! the vast suins of money that are Cy; but upon that golden precept of Christ's, 
this, called the attention of mankind so particular- got by the trade they make of selling the scrip- “ Of doing unto others as we would they should do 
ly to the marked distinction between the old law tures, and by their preaching, from the highest Y8to us,”’—a maxiin that, if faithfully acted upon, 
of Moses and the new law of the Gospel; pointing | bishop to the lowest priest. What one trade in Would do away at once with all grounds of con- 


out that the former, with its ceremonies and ordi- the world is comparable tot? Notwithstanding tention and warfare. ‘The Quakers, therefore, as 
nances, was expressly given to the Jews, and to Me Scriptures were given torth ireely, Ubrist comm. 4 YVYU)s Miady VE CUNSIUCIEU UVersal Piatt: 


them only; and, as St. Paul says, is to be looked manded his ministers to preach lreely, and the pists; and in their Christian love and good will to 
upon by us as a schoolmaster to prepare us for prophets and apostles denounced judginent against all eee they are as much opposed to every mea- 
the better and more spiritual dispensation, which'all covetous lnrelings and diviners for mouey.— SUFE W hich is injurious to the free and just rights 
ended the old law,* and in whose glad tidings the But in this free spuit of the Lord Jesus was | of man, as they are often the foremost supporters 
whole Gentile world are made participators as sent forth to declare the word of lile and recon- of those devised for his good. | 

well as the Jews. Nor had any one before en- |ciliation freely, that all might come to Christ,who “The mission of G. Fox was no repablican 
Jeavored to establish a system of public worship gives freely, and renews up into the wage of doctrine, disguised under the form of theology. It 
of a nature so entirely spiritual, allowing of no! God, which man and woman were mi belure they never interfered with the existing powers, whether 


This inward principle is the good seed, which 
being sown in all soils, flourishes in some, pines 
}away or is choked in others, and in some individ- 
uals finds no root at all. Scriptural authority, if 


prescribed act, either of prayer or of exhortion. fell.” ’—p. 46. monarchial or republican, but taught obedience to 
3 . . - | ° 8 . > acietrata —— +) ‘ 
His object was to lead people back to the primi-| Here we are presented with the origin of the the magistrate, by enforcing purity of morals. It 


tive simplicity and purity of the Gospel precepts, Quaker tenet ayainst a paid clergy of any descrip. Was a plain, honest, and zealous attempt to clear 
to which the superstitious ceremonies of the Ro-j\tion; and from the doctrines of their founder, the the gospel from the mist of error and superstition, 
mish Church were so glaringly opposed; to call Quakers conceive themselves called upon to pro- which had long obscured it; to release the minds 
them off from all dependence upon outward cere- test openly against such a ministration of the yos- ol the people from the shackles of school wisdom, 
monies, to that inward and spiritual religion by pel, as being contrary to the special injunctions and the subtleties of polemical divinity; to hold 
which alone they can know Christ to be their of Christ, and the practices of the apostles and out to them the true nature of that redemption 
God and their Saviour; and to convince them that!early Christian church. Hence, they refuse to which it offers to all mankind, a redemption de- 
the mere knowledge and belief of what Christ pay all tithes or church demands, patiently sub- pending upon faith in Christ, repentance from sin, 
had done and suffered for them when personally mitting to the legal penalties attaclied to such re- and transformation from the world, but not upon 
upon earth, was not of itself sufficient to obtain fysals, and to the rapacity of their enemies, who, outward rites and ordinances, or creeds drawn up 
this, without a further knowledge, through the in the early periods of the society, carried their by fallible men. lle pleaded alone for religious 
Holy Spirit, of his righteous government in their plunder to so great an excess, as not omy to in- liberty, for a free toleration of all religious opi- 
hearts.’"—p. 10. volve many in total ruin, but also to subyect them Mons, a principle which in ee eee yea 
, ee ‘ ; - nid - ation of mind, and lays the foundation for the 
Since Christianity was first preached by the im- ' long and cruel imprisonments, which, in many P aed ’ os Aveta die Manel 
: : cases of particular hardship, terminated im death. Universal and equa! rights OF a “Ms I 
mediate followers of Christ, no such doctrine as ; » te cel al 0 ae thene bein theme ond 
‘ Hence, in 1662, twenty died in different prisons '€ge¢ Classes as well as tose be e 
this had ever been broached. Peter, Mahornet, | ’ ; , intent cnckete he coemmdaate of dies 
- Milete Wy | the thoy. '2 London, and seven more after their liveration, CHectually resisis th ;' ' 
Luther, Wycliffe, Calvin, Wesley, and the thou- |! n, & - al the just rights of the other, by incul- 
' Jed, all had'irom their ill treatment. In 1664, twenty-five Party Upon the jus! right! oe 
sand minor powers that have succeeded, all had /'* , = te \ ati th » dtlthim eubaal tales te te 
nat : » prieste: alt t died; and in 1665, fifty-two more. ‘The number C4Ung the great Wir 2 
their ceremonies performed by priests; all looked “'©S) . — OF he diatom te Mines 8 
on the priest as a being whose offices were es. Which perished in this way, throughout the whole Would be Gone by. — Pp. *- — 
sential to the safety of the soul. George Fox kingdom, amounted to three hundred and sixty- The “Journal” of George [ox was pronounced 

1 : as ‘nine. by the late Sir James Mackintosh to be * one of 
alone, of all the world, repudiated priestcraft, and ; J Sen J :; , 

: be. It would be a subject of interesting inquiry, but the most extraordinary and instructive documents 
dared to deny the right of a human mediator be-,. © . oeey o pon ' 
tween God and man. He acknowledved but one foreign to the objects of a liierary review, whether in the world; and he adds, that “no man o 

™ the grand features of this mission of George Fox, competent judgment can peruse it without reve- 
*Gal. iii, 24, 25. ‘and the practice of bis early followers resulting ring the virtue of the writer.’ To his eflorts, sin- 


nnn 
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gle-handed, or nearly so, we may ascribe the es-| ‘The following extracts will give some idea of 


tablishment and rise of the Quakers, which, as 
Bancroft in his “ History of the United States”’ 
declares, is “‘ one of the most remarkable events 
in the history of man. It marks,”’ says he, ** the 
moment when intellectual freedom was claimed 
unconditionally by the people as an inalienable 
birthright. It was the consequence of a great 
moral warfare against corruption; the aspiration 
of the human mind after a perfect emancipation 
from the long reign of bigotry and superstition.” 


In another passage, Bancroft describes how 
Fox arrived “at the conclusion that truth is to be 
sought by listening to the voice of God in the 
aoul. ‘This principle,” says he, * contained a 
moral revolution. It established absolute freedom 
of mind, treading idolatry under foot, and entered 
the strongest protest against the forms of a hie- 
rarchy. It was the principle for which Socrates 
died, and Plato suffered; and now that Fox went 
forth to proclaim it among the people, he was re 
sisted every where with vehemence, and priests 
and professors, magistrates and people, swelled 
‘against him hike the raging waves of the sea.” 

it is worthy of remark, that this storm of per: 
gecution should have raged most fiercely during 
the protectorate of Cromwell, a man who has the 
credit of resisting the influence of priesthood and 
priesteralt, when directed against himself We 
are especially told by D’Aubigne, in his * Elistory 
of the Reformation,’ that “the rise of the ple- 
beian sects, which swarmed in England, was en 
couraged by the freedom of the popular govern 
ment under the commonwealth.”” What this free- 
dom could have been does not appear very obvi 
ous; Upprisonment in dungeons underground, and 
beneath other dungeons occupied by felons, aud 
so arranged that the lower dungeon received all 
the filth from the upper one; pelling with stones 


and rotten eggs in the pillory; beating with holly-, 


bushes; laceration with pitehtorks; Uireshing with 
long poles; these are feats, ether perlormed by 


thea ov onmtiwena 


or aa he the aelinintste ors 
of the common weal. George Fox, however, 


went on his way whenever he was liberated, re 

newing on all occasions his testimony avast a 
hiveling munistry, payment of tithes, swearing, 
ceremormes, and forms; and preaching bis fivor 

ite doctrine of the divine lyeht of Christ im the 
goul of man. His sefferings were renewed again 
and avain, offen without the sholtest provocation, 
but sometimes from lis owe imtemperate zeal; in- 
temperate, because personal interference with the 
mode of worship chosen by others is at all times 
of doubtful propriety, and i many instances con- 
comitant cireamstances render it perfectly unjus- 
tihable. But Pox’s day was one of all manner of 
rehyious excesses. Baptists, Presbyterians, and 
Independenis, were strageling for the mastery, 
and all striving to possess themselves of some of 
\V id, biood-thirs 
ty, and persecuting, all seemed to lose stuht of 
the peaceful character of Christtanity, and to con 


! - ‘ 
the emoluments of priesteralt. 


tend with a fury more alhed to the ravings of 


madmen than the behavior of sincere disciples of 
a meck and peace preaching master. All these 
wranghog Dissenters thought it an outward syin- 
hol of sanctity to wear their hair closely cropped; 
bat Fox wore his very long. falling gracefully 
over Ins shoulders, a practice which obtained ven- 
erally among his followers; and from a passage mn 


tally and fanhtully declared, without respect of 
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the treatment which this most sincere and truly 
pious man was made to suffer; and it will also ex- 
hibit his own character in its true light: 


* The next morning he was summoned before 
the magistrates, to whom he gave further offence 
by declaring to them that the ‘fruits of their 
priests’ preaching were void of Christianity; and 


that, though they were great professors, they were! 


without the possession of that which they profess- 
ed.’ He was, upon this, committed to gaol as a 
‘heretic, a blasphemer, aud a seducer;’ and by 
order of the magistrates, he was shut up among 
the lowest class of felons, and the gaolers were 
encouraged to treat bun with the greatest brutali- 
ty, declaring to hin that he should never come 


out again but to be hanged; and so confident) 
were his enemies in accomplishiog bis ruin and 


death, that numbers visited hia in prison as a 
condemned person, Who was shortly to be execu- 
ted." —p. 97. 

* At Carlisle he suffered an illegal imprison- 
ment for several months, and at the approaching 
assizes his enemies made sure of leading bin to 
the gallows; but not being able to substantiate 
any legal charge against lim, he was never 
brought up for tial. ‘The high sheriff, and a com- 
pany of bitter Scotch priests, were so misled by 
their rancorous feelings, that they had him guard- 
ed by three musqueteers, to shoot hin upon any 
pretence of escape. For a time they would suffer 
no one to have access to him excepting themselves; 
they sometimes came into lis cell as late as the 
tenth hour, and ther depoitinent was * exceed- 
ingly rude and devilish; they were not fit to speak 
of the thing of God, they were so foul-mouthed; 
and he grieved to think such people should eall 
themselves ministers of God; but the Lord, by Ins 
power, gave them dominion over thei all. and tet 
them see both their fruits and their spirits.’ Du- 
ring this confinement he was ofien cruclly beaten 
witha large cudgel, at the caprice of the under- 


gaoler; who, entering his cell one day, fell upon 
him without the shadow of an excuse tor such 


abominable cruelty, and beat bin most turionsly, 
calling out all the time, as a pretest, * Come out 
of the window,’ although George Fox was on the 
opposite side of the room to it. While he was so 
beaten, ‘he was moved of the Lord to sing psalms, 
being filled with joy;’ upon which the exaspera- 
ted gaoler brought ina fiddler to annoy bun; but 
while he played George Fox so overpowered hin 
by lis singing, ‘being moved by the everlasting 
power of the Lord God,’ that they were struck 
and confounded, and went away, leaving him to 
the unmolested enjoyment of his heartfelt hymns 
of praise, and rejoicing that be was thus found 
worthy to sufler for the sake of his great Lord 


and Master, whose precepts be had thus far to- 


persous. * Blessed are ye when men shall revile 
you, and persecute you, and shall say all manner 
ofevil agaist you falsely for my sake. Rejoice, 
and be exceeding glad; for great is your reward 
in heaven.” Matt. v. 11, 12. 

“In this prison he became acquainted with 
James Parnell, a youth of only sixteen vears, but 
remarkable for his early piety and religious life. 
le had been so struck with Fox's preaching and 
doctrine, that he frequent!y visited him while in 
bonds, eagerly seeking instruction; and ‘the Lord 


his journal, we would appear that he entertamedsquickly made him a powerful minister of the word 


some scruple against its being cut: he wished it 
to be understood that true religion did not consist 
in this outward mark; an observation which would 
load one to believe that he eschewed rather than 
aimed ata peculiar assumption of holiness in his 


of lite, and many were turned to Christ by him.’ 
Traveliing soon after into Essex, as an acknow- 
ledged minister of the Quakers, he was imprison- 
ed with many others in Colchester Castle, and 
subjected to the cruelty of a merciless gaoler, who 


was confined in a pla@e called the oven, a large 
hole in the wall, and so high from the ground that 
it was only accessible by a short ladder, and a 
rope, because the ladder was not sufficiently long. 
From this place he was constrained by the gaoler 
to come down every day for his food, refusing 
him the advantage of any assistance which his 
fellow prisoners would gladly have rendered him. 
Climbing up one day to this incommodious dor- 
mitory, with his day’s provision in one hand, be 
issed his hold of the rope through weakness, and 
falling down was so much shaken, that he died 
very soon afterwards in consequence of his fall. 
Afier bis death, his persecutors, to cover their 
own cruelty, wrote a book, stating ‘that he fasted 
himself to death.” Thus he died a martyr to his 
religious convictions, about two years after he 
had joined the Quakers."’-——p. 98. 


* During his confinement with those unfortu- 
nate and depraved characters, of both sexes, bis 
sincere piety and kindly feeling united to his good 
example, had a great effect upon the minds of his 
wretched companions; they treated him with re- 
spect, and several of them became sincere and 
rue penitents, so powerfully and .so feelingly had 
he laid open to them the profligacy of their evil 
courses.’’—p. 100, 


“ The assizes being now ended, and the prison- 
ers refusing upon principle to pay a fine they con- 
sidered most illegal, since nothing had been proved 
against them to justify their apprehension,* much 
less their imprisonment, and judging from the 
‘malice of their enemies that they were not likely 
to be liberated very soon, demanded a free prison, 
and told the gaoler they should discontinue to pay 
him for the hire of his room, for whieh they had 
hitherto given him seven shillings a-week each 
person, as well as seven shillings a-week for each 
of their horses. Upon this notification, the gaoler. 
who was an abandoned character, and had been 
twice branded with a hot iron as a thief, (as well 
as his wife and the under gaoler,) shut them up 
ina foul dungeon, called Doomsdale, which was 
noisome and pestilential, on account of its being 
the common sewer of the prison, the floor of 
which was so thick in mire, that it was over their 
shoes, and afforded no place where they eould 
either sit or lie down. In this dreadful place they 
were denied by their exasperated keeper even a 
litle straw or a light; but some kindly disposed 
people of the town hearing of their std condition. 
brought them both a light and a few handfuls of 
straw, Which they burnt to purify the air. The 
smoke arising upon thisoceasion peretrated through 
the chinks of the floor above, and found its wav 
into the chamber occupied by the under gaoler 
and some thieves, who immediately began to re- 
venge themselves, by pouring down upon them 


through the chinks whatever they could obtain to 


annoy them, and make their condition still more 
deplorable; at the same time abusing them with 
the foulest language. In this place they were 
sometimes left in want both of food and water, 
owing to the brutality of the gaoler and his 
wife; who often abused and beat those who 
brought them a few necessaries and comforts.— 
The whole particulars of the infiunous treatment 
to which they were subjected, from the miscon- 
duct of their unfeeling keepers, are too offensive 
for recital; and when such abuses no longer ex- 
ist in our public gaols, are best left untold.."—p. 
131. 


(To be continued.) 
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Frugality —Frugality may be termed the daugh- 
‘ter of Prudence, the sister of Temperance, and 


appearance or apparel. His long hair gave ad | was encouraged in his brutality by the magistrates the parent of Liberty. He that is extravagant 


ditional offence to the “crop ears,”’ or * round-| themselves. 


heads” of the day. 


At this tine James Parnell was ex- 
tremely debilitated by severe indisposition, and 


| * They had been arrested 


for travelling, and preashing 
by the way. 


. 





i 
| 








force dependence, and invite corruption. 


which they eease to censure.—Johnson. 
cians 
For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
The following beautiful lines were found in the pocket 


book of a clergyman of England, who was killed suddenly 
by a fall from a horse. 


What dost thou, oh wandering dove! 
From thy home on the rocks riven breast? 
’ Tis fair, but the falcon is whirling above, 
Oh fly to thy sheltering nest,— 

To thy nest, wandering dove, to thy nest. 


Frail bark! on that bright summer sea, 
That the breezes now curl but in sport, 
Spread cheery thy sail, for tho’ pleasant it be, 
Ne’er linger tll safe in the port— 

To the port, little bark, to the port. 


Tired roe! that the hunter dost flee, 
While his arrows c’en now on the wing, 


Go, rest by that clear secret spring,— 
To the spring, panting roe, to the spring. 


2 


My spirit! still hovering half blest, 

* Midst shadows so fleeting and dim; 

Thou knowest thy rock, and thy haven of rest, 
And thy pure spring of joy,— 

Then to him, fleeting spirit, to him. 
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Gospel Ministry and Public Preaching.—The 
Society of Friends have alwoys recognized a dis- 
tinction between ministry and mere public dis- 
courses upon religious or moral subjects. ‘This 
distinction is clearly set forth in the Discipline, 
and is one of the most important features thereof; 
and so far as its proper observance mav tend to 
protect the meetings of Friends from a superficial 
and spurious ministry, it cannot be too closely 
observed. 

There have always been two kinds of preach- 
ing prevalent in the Society; the one authorized 
by Divine sanction, and owned by the living mem- 
bers of the body; and the other Jifeless, wordy, 
and unprofitable. 

The former proceeds from the pure and regen- 
erated spirit, which is passive in the Divine hand, 
and desires only to move under the immediate in- 
fluence of Christ, the holy anointing. ‘Those who 
acknowledge the leadings of this pure spirit as 
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will quickly become poor, and poverty will en- nihn-ee a 


; mn. Ut will dealings will be marked with integrity and up- 
almost always produce a passive compliance with 
the wickedness of others; and there are few who 


do not learn by degrees to practice those crimes 





ENCER. 


without ostentation or self-esteem,—and their his life be blameless and his spirit under the do- 








: minion of the Divine power, the people are not 
rightness. bound to receive hin as a true messenger. He 
Occupying the exalted position of public advo- 


jcates for the truths Wich most nearly affect the 
jhighest interest of man, and being seusible of the 


tay assume Divine authority as his warrant for 
preaching, and the general tenor of his views and 


sentiments may be unobjectionable, and yet the 
jfrailties of the flesh, and of the many temptations 


evidence of life may be wanting to his hearers. 
| . . ° a . 
Which beset the path of life, they cannot indulge 


To them belongs the privilege of judying in the 


in a boasting spirit, or be over confident of their spirit and life, whether, or not, he who ministers 


. no OF ‘ , ’ s . sec ee > E ,¢ ° . 
own power Nor are such messengers forward to them has received a Divine eall, and is oceu- 


‘in claiming for their words and actions a Divine 


ipying his gift agreeable to the requisitions of the 
jauthoritly—knowing full well the fallibility of man, 


Spirit which called him forth. 


and having experienced in themselves the hhability This right is fully acknowledged in the Disci- 
© = - ? « + 


‘of being le ay by false t ssions oy pre-|)): P Bei ; 
f being led away by false impressions, they pre pline and order of Friends, and constitutes one of 


fer to leave the evidence of their authority to their the most beautiful and valuable features in their 


hearers, than to be too bold in asserting it. In organization. ‘The mode in which it is exercised, 
all thew religious exercises a becoming modesty 
‘marks the course of the true ambassadors of the 
Truth; this constitutes one of the most beautiful, Ce 
features of their ministry, and one of the highest DIED. 
evidences of a Divine call. | At the house of her father, on the 4th inst., in Salisbury 
Love, meekness and charity, are the badges Township, Lancaster County, in the 20th year of her age, 
wich distinguish them, and which give their after a short but severe illness, Hanvau Tlarnes, daughter 
words weight and authority with the people.— ° Joseph and Sarah Haines. 


‘The aroma of their spirits diffuses itself to all Of the deceased it can be truly said, that her life was an 
jexarnple of kindness, mildness, industry, and Christian 


in the true Christian order, will form the subject 


of a future article. 





sround, and imparts a sweetness to their disposi- | 


bial ks tl oll a | cheerfulness; beloved by her family, and esteemed by all 
tions which marks them as followers of the Lamb. | wine knew her. “Blessed are the dead who die in the 


A minister of this class may, it is true, be of a) Lord, (from henecforth;) yea, saith the spirit, that they 
stammering tongue, and ignorant of the literature, may rest from their libors, and their works do follow 
and science of the world, and yet he becomes the them.” G. 


‘’avore s . Rs . . Sea : ; 
favored instrument of administering comfort and GP The Commitice en Indian Cencerns will meet 4 


consolation, of arousing conviction, and of fasten- Cherry Street Meeting-house, on 6th-day, the 17th of Ninth 
ing upon the seeking soul the most solemn truths. | Month, at 3 o'clock P. M. Friends are informed that a 
Lis power far exceeds that of the eloquent and im- general meeting of the Committees of the four Yearly 


_passioned orator who speaks in his own strength; Meetings will be held on the evening of the same day at 
ithe same place. 


he may delight and carry captive the senses and 
passions, but he cannot touch the deep fountains: 
of the spiritual life. This can only be done 
‘through the operation of the Spirit of Truth itsell| 


: | Society will commence on Fourth-day next in the Museum 
acting upon the imstrument, who is passive uodet | 





ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 
The three days’ Floral Exhibition of the Horticultural 


; Building, and will no doubt be very interesting. 
its leadings, and desires to speak only as the 


; The Pennsylvania Hospital on Pine Street is an Institu- 
“Spirit giveth utterance.” 


tion well known and justly appreciated by Philadelphians. 
Eloquent declamation, len sthy discourses on| From a recent report of the state of the Institution, it ap- 


abstract questions, or doctrinal disquisitions upon | Pe#ts that— : 
“ During the last year 1391 patients were treated for va- 


religious topics, may be given forth by a simple pions diseases and injuries, being 18 more than in any for- 
intellectual effort, or by an extensive ucquaintance mer year; of these, 1037 were wholly at the expense of the 
; ' Institution, which is 159 more than in any former year.— 
with what haus been written by others; but the | ‘rhe amount expended for poor patients was $13,305 18; for 
living, sulemnizing and convincing ministry re-| pay patients, $2539 71. OF the whole number of patients 
. : . = only 7 died, 1277 were discharged, 145 remained at the 

cognized by Hriends, is a fur different thing. I leless of the year. ‘The whole numbe: of persons received 
P . . . | § . . . ; ° . . 

comes from the operation ol a Divine gilt, ‘an jand attended to in the hospital since it was founded, is 
” . | 44,338, of which 25,033 were poor people, maintained and 
unction from on bigh,”’ touching the heart ol the treated at the expense of the Institution. Generous as this 
speaker, and infusing into his sentiments a con-|attendance has been, the usefulness of the Institution is 


l vinci . om | now cireumseribed for want of adequate means to aid all 
| Vincing power, which is felt and acknowledged by | who apply, many having been refused admittance during 


their only warrant for breaking in upon the quie-|his hearers as with one accord. ‘Tis unction the year on account of the crowded state of the wards. 


tude of a religious assembly, gathered professedly 
to wait on God, aud who move in subordination 


. } 
gives utterance to the dumb, and strength to the} At Montreal and Quebec, there have been about 5000 


feeble,—by its power those dead in trespasses and | deaths by ship fever. In the hospital sheds near Quebec, 


‘ ‘ . a 7 . ie an average every 24 hours; and in 
thereto, will manifest the fruits, both in their pub-|sin are aroused to a sense of their condition, and eee ee ee . 


lic communications and in the private walks of| encouraged to efforts towards amendment of life, 


life. What they may have to hand forth, will 
carry with it its own evidence; and its effect upon 


Having been brought under the qualifying influ- 
ence of Divine grace, and being willing subjects 
to the government of Christ the head, such min- 
isters will walk humbly before their fellow-men— 
their conversation will be seasoned with grace, 





ithe sheds at Montreal, the average is about 30 in the same 
|time. Besides this, 3000 have died at sea; and many others 


while the instrument may be frail, humble, and have also perished with the same diseare on the road to 
unlettered. 
the hearers will be to gather and solemnize.—) 


| their places of destination. 


If these views be sound, (and we believe they! ‘The English papers inform, that Baron Rothschild, a 


are those always held by the Society of yee cian ce A RH 
wi . 


nent requires, and to which he must subscribe on the 
|“ faith of a Christian.” ‘This matter will probably occupy 
considerable time, and be made the subject of a spirited de- 
bate. 


‘it follows that public preaching on religious sub- 
jects does not necessarily constitute gospel min- 
‘istry. ‘That unless the evidences of life attend 
the minister in his communications, and unless 
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THE ROOKS. 
The sufferings of others should awaken sympathy. 


creation suspended in mid-heaven almost, expect: | far as the visible universe is concerned, the forma- 


ing the next breeze will waft it away, you see a tion of its materia! preceded the formation of 
B ie a apes 
“A large colony of rooks,”’ says Dr. Percival, heavy wagon drive on it,—you shrink back with every thing else. ‘Turning first to the inspired 


“subsisted many years in a grove on the banks of horror at the rashness that could trust so frail a record to ascertain the origin of things as they 
the river Irwell, near Manchester. One serene structure at that dizzy height,—but the air-hung 


evening, | placed myself within the view of it, and cobwebs sustain the pressyre, and the vehicle 
. asse safi lee repo ster » . 
inarked with attention the various labors, evolu. passes in safety. Indeed, weight steadies, while 


now are, we learn, of our earth, that it assumed 
its present state a few thousands of years ago, in 


consequence of a creative process, or of a series 
tions, and pastimes of this crowded society. ‘The the wind, as it sweeps down the gulf, makes it'of creative acts concluding with the creation of 


idle members amused themselves with chasing swing under you. ‘The large suspension bridge man, which extended through a period of six or- 
each other through endless mazes; and, in their 18 Supported on four cables of iron wire, each dinary or natural days. Possessed of this fact 
flight, they made the air sound with a variety of One composed of 1055 wires. Length of bridge, respecting the date of man’s introduction on the 
discordant noises. In the midst of these playful 905 feet; height, 174 feet; breadth, 25 leet. A earth, we proceed to examine the tiobe itself. — 
exertions, it unfortunately happened that one span of 905 feet without any intermediate pier, And here we find that the mere sheii ofthe earth 
rook, by a sudden turn, struck his beak againsi seems impossible at first; and one needs the tes takes us back through an unknown series of 


the wing of another. ‘The sufferer instantly fell timony of lis own eyes before he can fully be- ages, in which creation appears to have followed 
into the river. A general cry of distress ensued. lieve it. 


creation at the distance of mighty intervals be- 
The birds hovered with every expression of anxi- 


ONO inciccccintnn tween. 

ety over their distressed companion. Animated MISCONCEPTIONS OF WAR: But though in the progress of our inquiries we 
by their sympathy, and, perhaps, by the language OR. WHAT SUPPORTS THE CUSTOM. soon find that we have cleared the bounds of his- 
of counsel known to themselves, he sprang into : : 


Peop! td oak Be Rial Dodiene ts toric time, and are moving far back among the 
. -ople seldom see war ¢ s, but look ¢ 
the air, and by one strong effort, reached the a a : . veriods of an unmeasured and immeasurable an- 
‘ : through some medium which conceals its real 
point of the rock which projected into the water. sateen ; | ‘ts theniaations 4 the geologist can demonstrate that the 
’ ; satures, and spreads over its abominations one , 
Phe joy became universal; but alas! it was soon 61 . ‘ , : \usi lori crust of the earth has a natural history. That he 
. alse and most delusive coloring. ' a . 
changed into notes of lamentation; for the poor “ The. fos rn ir Nil ac tac Us silat ny Cannot determine the chronology of its successive 
ie utmost ingenuity of man has for ag ne seg ' 
wounded bird, in attempting to fly toward his 8 j ‘i ve shi = ees strata is quite immaterial. We only ask him to 
; , |p requisition for this purpose, and suce ek ° . v8 See 
nest, dropped into the river, and was drowned, ee 2 tt ee I ‘ c und a Prove the order of their position from the newest 
. ; oo well in throwing a mantle of glory aro a . 
amidst the moans of his whole fraternity.” — f . f - ne, ces a iis deposit to the lowest step of the series; and this 
Gee ee ili he can do. For nature itself—by a force caleu- 
Ihis custom retains its hold upon the million lable only by the God of nature—lifting up in 
' ren & 3 show ory |i eeli varie adventitious eli : ddressing Fae a . Sa ice 
Children sometimes show but very little feeling by a variety of adventitious charms. A & places the whole of the mighty series in a slanting 
and sympathy in reference to others. If, in the itself to the lowest, most puerile tastes, it flaunts laddesRike direction te Gis contien, bas secedien 
st of their game : , ew before titude its gaudy fantastic decora- . . se al ae ae 
midst of Ahe iw games, one should be hurt, few before the mulutude its gaudy f len bien the order ia which they were originally 
perhaps, if any, care for him, and if he succeeds, tions, such as delight the child and the savage.— 15) 14 invites him to descend step by step to its 
instead of rejoicmg with bim, be is often looked [ts finery is pecular and proverbial. ‘The B0l-| ful ts teaodiaaen 
° ° 2 . ° . . » ja s. 
at with envy and dislike. Sull worse is it when dier,’ says Channing, “is the only harlequin left ae ee ee 
“i . : ’ se S ¢ ren yi ult an nav 8 
they try to tease and annoy one another. Should in the nineteenth century.” Dr. Rush, a man of ale = ae ru ’ " “a at. Gitte 
7? ; ; . » section of a p of the earth's crust. 
a little boy or girl have something very nice and great sagacity and forecaste, used to say, that wat \ the i af f n rt 1c ca i eae : 
; : - “iy the living surface o > greer ) - 
good, some will do all they can to snatch or spoil could not live without its uniforms; and certainly | —e ‘. _ aaa Pe en deat 
i : . . ; hoe “ing on our downward path, our first step 
it; and so far from being sorry for any one who without its array of meretricious fascination, it mt 7 w the dust of Ma and t “a ice Melee 
, . . us below ust of Adam, : veyond th 
are weak and in pain, itis not uncommon for a could not long sustain itself against the common f ol . E ul ae y po henna 
. ; -. of recorded time. From th omen 
child when unwell, to be laughed at, or mocked sense and common humanity of mankind. If it tk a Pana ‘ z i uaneal t! a : 
: . ; e mere surface soil, and touch even th s 
or pushed, without any concern. Might not the bad no splendid trappings, no inspiriting music, ' a a i ae ; om i ‘ ” f ae giao 
; : se 0 s races ni 
rooks teach them better? no set days for parade and display; if its agents i om arma a nan Be reall os tan 
. . . ‘disappear; so th: srave be as shi 
sccee were siinply enrolled for service as men are for = = ie 2 a eadind eal tel ©  eeiicdas 
° d ive > i s i B Cc f av 
. :, ; the jury box, and called out only to do their foul oe : ee ; : . 
Sins are like circles in the water when a stone ind bloody work; if they were then to come forth make it in the dust of a departed world. Forma- 
’ ‘ i , . . e 
3 thr ; > produces another. Wher ss ° . ym now follow 1 Se 
ve thrown page ae — ster oe , . without fife, or drum, or bugle, with no waving - 4. ‘1 08 -_ ; mario pean en 
rer was ain’s hes surder was not far si and clay, : : res g 
of. - He Pate eae " plume, or gilded epaulette, but dressed appropri- een . - a _ a a a yas ry "ao 
—P. mry . ess of more than a thousand feet each. 
0 enry ately for their work as human butchers, or as the|' stat t! ad . - rena th Spore . ce 
: aes ( rough yese, one e s 
eanag hangman goes, with halter, coffin, grave ready for fictions of eiilens enna sober ‘ate heat 
CURIOUS TREES AND PLANTS. his victim,— how long would men bear the naked ’ "7 : ae : 
; ad ? our every step an age flies past. We find our- 
In South America, Humboldt found a tree abomination - selves on a road where the lapse of duration is 
. *r" ° , oe e 1 . se Ps . PO F re i s ‘ 
which produced wilk, called the cow tree, from Put it to the test. ‘Take any wars, ancient or marked—not by the succes Tease sea - and of 
ogy . * om i I — TC ie Ss seas i 
which the surrounding inhabitants regularly ob- modern, those of Europe in the time of Napo- satencsallinds aa Ke ataneiiia tna saa of 
: . . . ars,— SlOoW excave »v wate 
tained supplies of that delicious fluid. Ln other leon, or those of England in the East, or France deep valleys in rock marble: by the return of a 
; ; z ‘ leep Va roc} : . 2 retur 
places are plants and trees that distill water, A in Algeria, or our own i public in Mexico; and » : eee ee 
: > all Se ae > thee eel ‘continent to the bosom of an ocean in which ages 
traveller in the tropreal forests of America says if all the scenes of the camp, and siege, and . . ; def ; 
' ms | battle field. were fully beforeus, and 2@fore it had been slowly formed; or by the de- 
he must have perished with thirst, had it not Leen, storm, and battle held, were fu y belore us, ane varture of one world and the formation of ano 
for the Tilandsia, or wild pine, a parasitical plaat we were left to decide upon a war as it really, t 


: ther. And, accordingly, if our frst step took us 
which clings upon trees, whose jowwed leaves col-iavariably is, who among us would ever fawn \ es ps 


. below the line which is consecrated by human 
lected at their bases yield large quantities of wa- again upon this great demon-ogre of the world? ’ 
ter. The Nepenthes of India not only Cirnished 


dust, we have to take but a few steps more, be- 


APPLICATION, 








ncn epg berets a veterans ‘fore we begin to find that the fossil remains of all 
water S leaves, Winic pave pileuers at thei up pw - pp Pp . : P E : 

, e ANTIQUITY OF THE EARTH. those forms of aniunal life with which we are most 

extremities, but also covers, to prevent tie water : ; ‘ sce Comiliar, are d ishing, and that their pk: 
from evaporating If, according to our first law, every divinely familiar, are diminishing, and that their places are 

a ‘ i . : ! > @ F r ¢ 
originated event is a result of which the supreme gradually supplied by strange and yet stranger 
See and ultimate reason is in the Divine Nature, it forms; ll, in the last fossilferous formation of 
WIRE BRIDGES IN SWITZERLAND. 


might have been expected that the order of the this division, traces of existing species become 
There are two suspension bridges in Preburgh; Divine perfections, or else the nature of the Di- extremely rare, and extinct species every where 
one remarkable for its length, the other for its, vine purpose, would determine the order of the predominate. 


extreme beauty. ‘The latter connects the tops of creative process, and that the opening act would: 


tat ‘The secondary rocks receive us as into a new 
the two mountains, swinging over a frelitfol calf. be a display of power. 


But if, by one law, we fossiliferous world, or into a new series of worlds. 
and makes one dizzy to look down wto 1.—‘arrive at the conclusion that the first act of man- ‘Taking the chalk formation ag the first member 


There are no buttresses or mason work. Shatis itestation will be a display of power, the law of of this series, we find a stratification upwards of a 
are sunk into the solid rock of the mountains. progression suggests that that display will be thousand feet thick. We sholl compute the tracts 
down which the wires to sustain it are dropped.|made by an act to which we can conceive no act of time necessary for its slow sedimentary depo- 
on which it stretches a mere black line, nearly} antecedent; one of which is not merely introduc. sition! So vast was it, and so widely different 
100 feet in the heavens, from summit to summit.|tory to every other, but preparatory to the whole, were its physical conditions from those which fol- 
It looks like a spider's web flung across a chasm. |tirst in the order of nature as well as of time. lowed, that only one trace of animal species still 
its delicate tracery showing clear and distinct] Now revelation and science harmonize with living is to be found in it. Crowded as it is with 
against the sky. While you are viewing the fairy!reason, and are decisive on the subject that, as'conchological remains, for example, not a shell of 
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one of all the seven thousand existing species is'our course. Here, on surveying the fossil struc- 
discoverable. ‘Pypes of organic life, before un-| tures, we are first struck with the total change in 
known, arrest our attention, and prepare us for the petrified inhabitants of the sea as compared 
still more surprising forms. Descending to the with what we found in the mountain limestone, 
system next in order—the oolitic—with its many implying the lapse of long periods of time during 
subdivisions, and its thickness of about half a mile, the formation of the intervening old red sandstone 
we recognize new proofs of the dateless antiquity which we have just left. But still more are we 
of the earth. For, enormous as this bed is, it was| impressed with the lapse of duration while de- 


repeated in order to equal the vast sum of the en- 
tire series, without feeling that we are standing 
in idea on ground so immeasurably far back in 
the mught of ume, so as to fill the mind with awe ? 
* How dreadful is this place!’ Here, at as incal- 
culable a secular distance, probably from the first 
creation of organic life, as that is from the last 
creation,—here silence once reigned; the only 


obviously formed by deposition from sea and river! scending the long succession of strata, of which|sound which occasionally broke the intense still- 


water. And so gradual and tranquil was the ope-| 
ration, that, in some places, the organic remains: 
of the successive strata are arranged with a 
shelve-l:ke regularity, reminding us of the well. 
ordered cabinet of a naturalist. Here, too, the 
last trace of animal species still living, has vanish-| 
ed. Even this link is gone. We have reached 


this primary fossiliferous formation is composed, 
when we think of their slow derivation from the 
more ancient rocks; of their oft-repeated eleva- 
tion and depression; of the long periods of repose, 
during which hundreds of animal species ran 
through the cycle of generations, and became ex- 


ness being the voice of subterranean thunder; the 
only motion (not felt, for there was none to feel 
it) an earthquake; the only phenomenon, a molten 
sea, shot up from the fiery gulf below, to form the 
mighty frame work of some future continent. — 
And still that ancient silence seems to impose its 


tinct; and of the continuance of this stratifying quelling influence, and to allow in its presence 


a point when the earth was in the possession of 
the gigantic forms of Saurian reptles,—monsters: 
more appalling than the poet’s fancy ever feigned; 
and these are their catacombs. Descending! 
through the later red sandstone and saliferous 
marls of two thousand feet in thickness, and, 
which exhibit, in their very variegated strata, a 
succession of numerous physical changes, our 
subterranean path brings us to the carbonilerous 
system, or coal formations. ‘These coal strata, 
many thousands of feet thick, consist entirely of 
the spoils of successive ancient vegetable worlds. 
But in the rank jungles and Juxuriant wildernesses 
which are here accumulated and compressed, we 
recognize no plant of any existing species. Here, | 
too, we have passed below the last trace of rep-| 
tile life. ‘The speaking foot-prints impressed on 
the preceding rocks are absent here. Nor ts there. 


a single convincing indication that these primeval resting-place. Passing down through beds of 
forests ever echoed to the voice of birds. But) mica schist, many thousand feet in depth to the 
between these strata, beds of limestone of enor-|great gneiss formation, we find that we have 
mous thickness are interposed; each proclaiming) reached the limits of stratification itself. The 
the prolonged existence and final extinction of a granitic masses below, of a depth which man can 
creation. For these limestone beds are not so'never explore, are not only chrystalized them- 
much the charnal-houses of fossil animals, as the|selves, but the igneous power acting through 
remains of the animals themselves. ‘them has partially chrystalized the rocks above. 
The mountain masses of stone which now sur-, Net only ile, but the conditions of lite, are here 
round us, extending for miles in length and breadth, at an end. 
were once sentient existences—testaceous and; Now, is it possible for us to look from our 
coralline,—living at the bottom of ancient seas ideal position, backwards and upwards to the ten 
and lakes. How countless the ages necessary for! miles height,—supposing the strata to be piled 
their accumulation; when the formation of only a regularly,—from which we have descended, with- 
few inches of the strata required the life and death out feeling that we have reached a point of in- 
of many generations! Llere, the mind is not measurable remoteness in terrestrial antiquity / 
merely carricd back through immeasurable pe-| 
riods, but, while standing amidst the petrified re- 
mains of this succession of primeval forests and 
extinct races of animals piled up into sepulchral 
mountains, we seem to be encompassed by the 
thickest shadow of the valley of death. 


process, until these thin beds had acquired, by, 
union, the immense thickness of a mile and a hall. 
Next below this we reach the Cambrian system, 
of almost equal thickness, and formed by the same 
slow process. Here the gradual decrease of ani- 
mal remains admonishes us, that even the vast and 
dreary empire of death has its limits, and that we 
are now in its outskirts. But there is a solitude 
vreater than that of the boundless desert, and a 
dreariness more impressive than that which reigns 
in a world entombed. On leaving the slate rocks 
of the Cambrian, and descending to those of the 
Cambrian formation, we find that the worlds of 
organic remains are past, and that we have reach- 
ed a region older than death, because older than 
life itself. Here, at least if life ever existed, all 
trace of it is obliterated by the fusing power of, 
the heat below. But we have not yet reached a 


Can we think of the thin soil of man’s few 
thousand years in contrast with the succession of 
worlds we have passed through; of the slow for- 
mation of each of these worlds on worlds, by the 
‘disintegration of more ancient materials and their 
‘subsidence in water; of the leaf-like thinness of a 

On quitting these stupendous monuments of yreat proportion of the strata; of the consequent 
death, we leave behind us the last vestige of land! Qow of time necessary to form only a few perpen- 
plants, and pass down to the old red sandstone. | gicylar inches of all these miles; or of the long 
The geological character of this vast formation, | periods of alternate elevation and depression, ac- 
again tells of ages innumerable. For though! tion and repose, which mark thei formation, with- 
many thousand feet in depth, it is obviously de- out acknowledging that the days and years of ge- 
rived from the materials of more ancient rocks, olovy are ages and cycles of ages! Let us con- 
fractured, decomposed, and slowly deposited in ceive, if we can, that the atoms of one of those 
water. ‘The gradual and quiet nature of the pro- strata have formed the sands of an hour glass, and 
cess, and therelore its immense duration, are evi-' that each grain counted a moment, and we may 


dent from the numerous * platforms of death’ then make some approximation to the past periods 
which mark its formation, each crowded with Or-| of geology; periods In the computation of which! 


ganic structures whicl lived and died where they the Jongest human dynasty, and even the date of, 
are now seen; and which consequently must have| the pyramids, would form only an insignificant 
perished by some destructive agency, too sudden fraction. Or, remembering that only one species 
to allow of their dispersion, and yet so subtle and| of animals has, so far as we know, dicd out du-| 


quiet as to leave the place of their habitation un- ring the sixty or seventy centuries of man’s his- 


disturbed. 


toric existence upon earth, can we think of the| banks. 


the activity of nothing but thought. And the 
thought,—what direction more natural for it to 
take than to plunge still farther back into the 
dark abyss of departed time, till it has reached 
the First or Efficient Cause ? 

Pre-Adamite, Edited by Dr. Harrie. 


-727ror-- 


THE SAND-HILLERS. 


We find in the Winyau Intelligencer, published 


at Georgetown, South Carolina, the following 
notice: 


“The poor laborers on Black river, and in that 
neighborhood, are ina state of starvation, many 


of them being without corn or meal, and none of 


them having meat. ‘The oceasion calls for the 
aid of the charitable, and efforts will be made to 
obtain relief for them.”’ 

Who are these “poor laborers?” 

There is a class of poor whites in the Caroli- 
nas, and most of the Southern States, peculiar in 
character, and unknown generally to the country. 
They are called sand-hillers. They are so called 
vecause they cluster together in the poorest re- 
gions, and there live by hunting, fishing, raising a 
little staek. making tar and chareoal. and attend- 
ing to poultry. They are very ignorant. Not 
one out of fifty can read or write, and, what is 
worse, they change not as time winnows down 
the old and supplies their places with the young. 
As is the sire, so is the son. 

And these sand-hillers are as peculiar in dress 
and look as they are in character. You know 
them whenever you see them. They are marked 
in any crowd. Dressed always in the plainest 
homespun, home-made and widely cut, often with- 
out shoes, but when using them wearing the coars- 
est kind, with slouched bats of cheapest texture, 
having no blood in their cheek’, their eyes black 
and their bair rank, they are as distinct a race as 
the Indian. In some respects they tre not unlike 
them. ‘They love to roam the woods, and be free 
there; to get tovether for frolie @ ‘on; to fish an: 
hunt; to chase wild ecattle;—!tut bere the simi- 
larity ends: for they are want\ug iw personal dar- 
ing, and in that energy of character which makes 
aman. We do not know oe cf th:m who ever 
gained station in society, or b came distinguished 
by his deeds. And it is ths class to whom the 
Georgetown Intelligencer alludes, we conclude, 
when it speaks of the “poor |:borers” on Black 
river and neighborhood, 

How came they in their present condition? 

Their history is quickly told. It is a sad one, 
and we never think of it without sorrow. 

In the early settlement of the Carolinas, every- 
body pressed upon the water courses. Poor as 
well as rich, made lodgment upon or near their 
There were at first, very few negroes; 


Immeasurably far behind us as we have already|thousands, not of generations, but of species, of consequently, the latter needed the labor of the 


left the fair face of the extant creation, while tra-! races, which we have passed in our downward former, to house their crops and clear their lands. 
velling into the night of ancient time, we yet feel, track, and which have all run through their ages) All got along well then. But the slave traffic, 
as we stand on the threshold of the next, or Silu-! of existence and ceased; of the recurrence of this| with its accursed ills, began soon after, and, by 
rian system, and look down towards ‘ the foun-' change again and again, even in the same strata;/and by, planters had their places stocked with 
dations of the earth,” that we are not half way on and of the many times over these strata must be'slaves. As these slaves increased, the poor be- 
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A bitter hatred 
It led often to 
The larger plinters, in consequence, 
began to buy up the poor men’s land, and the 
And 
South 


good lands on 


gan to feel thew degradation. 
grew up between these classes. 
violence 


poor men, in turn, became anxious to sel. 
they did so. 
of © 
the 
sion They had tio alternative 
left, , but to herd tovether on the 
sand-hills, and there they and theirs stull live. 
Thew choice of place ts significant enough ol 
their 


But where were they to go! 
arolina was a wilderness; the 
water Courses, in the State, were in posses 
of rich planters, 


as they thought 


feeling, and of the cause of their removal 
They made their location in neighborhoods «here 
neither large wor small planters could molest 
them. ‘They got where they could live without 
bemy disturbed or worried by the continued sipht 
of slaves. Now and then, you wall find a few ol 
the more debised sort gathered close by the 
towns; but vener ally they ave some ten, or fifteen, 
or twenty miles back. What the land would yield 
which they eall their own—lor olten they ‘squat, 
as the 13, ou the State's or others’ proper- 
ty—itis difficult to say. But the best of at, 
the averave, would not return ten bushels of corn 
the most of it not five. They grow 
swect potatoes, melons, a litle cotton for home 
use, and now and then a bag, or half a bag for 
tarket But things are where they are, and as 


polit ase 


on 


to the acre; 


they are, because slavery, with its biting social 
lis, beat them away frou the rmeher soil, and 


heeps them hopelessly down and debased on the 
barren bills. 

What are ther peculiarities of mind? 

The faet that they 
large plantations, and sought a kind of wildwood 
liberty, shows that they have some notions of per- 
jut they are vers 
It was their condition which induced us 
to think first on the subjeet of slavery, and we 
in conjunction with the lamented 
Grimke, to tit upon some plan by which we 
could unprove We sought them out in 
their hovel-homes. We endeavored te win then 
regard, \\ 
hut we failed, wholly, in every 


sonal freedom.  ‘Thev have. 


crude 
endeavored, 
tits, 
confidence 


and secure their 


im thes, 


e suc 
cee ded 
eflort to induce them to change their mode of life 
The roling des uppermost in their minds seemed 
to be hatred of labor, under the conviction that at 
degraded them, because it put them on an equal- 
ity with the slaves. An anecdote wall illustrate 
this feeling. 

One of their number bad a fine, intelligent boy. 
He was ove that would bave attracted nonce in 
any We proposed to the 
father that he sheuld be educated. “Let him go 
with us to the town,” ‘and we will send 
him to school, 


bovhood eathering. 


said we, 
ean be done with 
“asked he, 
asaif suspieious that something wrong was to fol- 
low. ‘Why,’ 
educated, we ean send him te the carria: 
Mr. Co. and let him! 
he quickly, 

oath. 
your 


and see what 


hoo? “* And what then eveiny us, 


we continued, “when he has been 
re-maker, 
earn a trade.’ Never!" 

almost fiercely, rejomed, with a harsh 
* My son shall never work 
and Mr. - 
certain planter’s names Whose suves 
uuttght the trade 


as he orders them about.” 


by the side of 


negroes, s 





+ 
elroes, (calling 


were being 
and be ordered about by Mr. C 
Ile was fined. No 
irguinent, cntreaty, appeal to interest, could move 
hin. 
idea of his c} 
' 
would 


iss—that labor was degrading; and 
tather bis son should in the 
forest, if ignorant, than debased in the ciiy, though ce 


he be free 


left the nelehborhood of 


The idea uppermost to his mind was the! 


As for 
educating them, scattered as they are, the effort 
seeing almiort hopeless! Up and down the river 
Where these “pool labore rs, that the South Car 
clina paper tatks ol, live, aud all around George- 
town, there large 


suns or mechanics while slaves are such. 


are nice aud colton estates.— 
Many of the owners of them are very wealthy; 


Wajyoutty rich. 


a 
Yet there is no soit of Connection, 
Or sytupathy, between these planters and the sand- 
lullers, ‘They are as lar apart as two races well 
can be. We speak now of social separation; for 
we ae sure the moment they heard the “poor la- 
borers “were starving, Wiese planters did what was 
necessary, abd more, to relieve their wauls. 
we fear, Coming tine wail find 
now— 


But, 
them as they are 
alone, ignorant, degraded, the victims of a 
bhighting curse! 

The condition of these sand-hillers illustrates 
the effect of slavery in its extreme, or when push- 
ed to its farthest init. ‘lake one town, near the 
centre of South Carolina, and make a hie for ten 
ules south of along the river on One side, look- 
wg three miles back, and we question whether 
you wall find over ten planters! ‘They have each 
from one bundred to two, three, four or five bun- 
dred slaves. Many of these slaves, too, are ine- 
Necessarily, therefore, the towns wane, 
the poorer Classes emigrate, as well as the young 
and eoterprising; aud the tynorant or sand-hill 
class escape to the barrens lor ireedow! 
ing to there notion of at. 

So much lor the “poor laborers’ of Black river 
and its nethborhood! tor the unfortunate sand- 
luilers of the Carolinas !— Louisville Examiner. 


chanics! 


accord 





DESIRABLE PLAIN GOODS. 
CHARLES ADAMS, 


No. 79 Arch Street, between Second and Third, North Nice, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
- now receiving atthe NEW STORE for FRIENDS, 
tus FALL selections of FANCY AND STAPLE DIY 

GOODS, which will comprice @ largo accurtusciut of Cloice 
and searce platn styles, to which he invites the attention of 
Friends, aid others: consisting partly of— 

French Merino Cloths, in al! qualities, and the most se- 
lect colors; 

6-4 Queen’s Cloth, and Alpaca Lustres, some of the finest 
imported , 


Indiana Cashmeres and Parametta Cloths, choice shades;! 


Plain Mode Mous. de Laine, and Cashinere de Cossé, al! 
wool , 

Neat and medium figured do, do. do.; 

Particularly pretty style of neat Scotch Ginghams, and 
Prints ; 

3-4, 4-4, and 5-4 Black Mantilla and Dress Silks, high 
lustre ; 

WHITE GOODs,— Mulls, Swiss, Book, Nansook, Cam- 
bric, and Jaconet Muslins ; 

SHAWLS, in great varicty, of the right kinds; 

LINEN and FURNISHING GOODS are made leading 
articles ; 

FLANNELS, of the best Imported and American mann- 
factures; together with a general variety of Linen Cainbric 
Handkerchiefs, Gloves, Hosiery, Needle Work, Silk Pocket 
Handkerchiefs, Cravats, Satin Vestings, &c., &c., too nu- 
merous to advertise. Prices low, and terms Cash. 

Philada. 9th month ilth, 1847.—tf. 24. 


ODE colored Alpacas and Merinos, from auction, 314 
\l cents; extra fine, 374 and 50 cents; black do. 25 cts; 
extra fine lustres and quality, 314 and 374,—great bar. 
Yard wide Calicoes, worth 20 cents, of good styles 
and colors, for 124 cents; with a full assortment of Flan- 
nels, Musiins, and Linens, of all makes and quality, very 


. : 
gains, 


low; Towellings and Furnishing Goods always on hand, at} 


G. & If. TAGG'S, 


%mo. 11.—tf. 24.* S. E. corner of 10th and Pine. 


N. B. Book Muslins, and do. do. Handkerchiefs, from 124 
ce nts up to $1, 00. Alse, Lenos on hand. 
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UNIONVILLE BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 

1 wa INSTITUTION is haudsomely situated in Union- 

ville, Chester County, 9 miles trom Westchester, and 
16 from Wilmington. ‘Phe course of instruction embraces 
all the branches of an English education us ually taaght in 
Boarding Schools, and will be ander the care of competent 
temale teachers. The W inter Session will open on the first 
day of Lith month next. ‘The terms, $50 per Session of 22 
weeks, one-half payable in advance, the remainder at the 


end of the Session. Instruction will ake be given in French 
without additional charge. 


References.—Dillwyn Parrish, Joseph Maxfield, William 
Wharton, and Thomas L. Bonsal, Philada. 


CHARLES BUFFINGTON. 


9mo. 11, 1847.—2m. 24. 


a IPOSALS for publishing by subscription a work en- 

titled, “A Review and Refutation of some of the Op- 
probrious Charges against the Society of Friends, as exhib- 
ited in a pamphlet called, * A Declaration, &c., published 
by orger of a Yearly Meeting of Orthodox Friends, (so eall- 
ed) in the year 128, By William Gibbons, late of Wil- 
mington, Delaware, deceased.” 

‘This work, which was prepared a short time prior to the 
decease of the author, has been approved by the Represen- 
tative Coumittce of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. It was 
not designed as a coutroversial production, but to defend 
from unjust imputations the character of the author, and of 
those with whom he was associated in religious intercourse; 
and especially to present to the younger class of members a 
correct exposition of the prevailing views held by the So 
ciety, from the early period of its history to the present 
time, on the points involved in the inquiry. 

It will be accompanied with a biograplical memoir of the 
deceased, prepared by his family,—the whole comprising 
about 200 pages, duodecimo, on good paper, and with good 
leather binding. 

Price 624 cents a single copy, or $6 for twelve copies de- 
livered together, payable on dclivery, at ‘T. E. Chapman's 
Book Store, No. 74 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 

The work will be pnt to press as soen as an estimate can 
be made of the number of copies required. It is therefore 
desirable that the subscription papers be returned to T. E. 
Chapman by the Ist of the Eighth Month next. 


Philada 6mo. 12th, 1847. 





tf. 11. 


F AL L GOODS. 


W5 are making additions to our large assortment of 
Plain Goods, 
S:nall figured and plain Mouslins de Laine; 
Mode, brown, and olive Alpacas and Paramettas; 
Assorted colors Lupin’s French Merinos; 
Very neat Ginghams and Chintzes ; 
Book Muslins and Handkerchiets ; 
! Crape Lisse and Blond. 








J= Particular attention paid to Goods for Friends, 
JOHNS & PAYNE, 
North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets. 
Ymno. 4—23. tf. 


\ 








PLAIN SHAWLS. 
ODE Thibet, and Silk Fringe Thibet Shawls; 
Lacet Silk Fringe and Embroidered do; 
Bound Thibet do., and 8-4 Merino Squares ; 
Plain Cloth, Goats’ Hair, and Blanket Shawls; 


Barcelona and Silk Cashmere do.; 
Real India Sarsnet and Pattisway do.; 
White Levantine, and Satin Levantine do. 


JOHNS & PAYNE, 
North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Sts. 


9mo. 4.—23. tf 


ra ST PU BL ISUE D, by John Townsend, “ A Descrip- 
tion of the Qualifications Necessary to a Gospel Minis- 
ter, by nails Bownas; containing advice to ministers and 
elders, how to conduct themselves in their conversations, 
and various services, according to their gifts in the church 
of Christ.” To which is prefixed a short account of the life 
of the author. Price 50 cents. 
For sale by Jolin Townsend, West Philadelphia, or 


Wim. D. PARRISH & Co. 
No. 4 North Fifth St., Philada. 


_— 





&mo. 28,.—-22 


ee 


YAPER HANGINGS, “WINDOW PAPERS, BOR. 
DERS, &e.—'The Subscriber having a large Paper 














educated, by a menial task. WANTED Hanging Manufactory connected with his Paper and Book 

What hope 1 is there for them? ' = es . Store, offers a handsome assortment of fine Satin, or Com- 

N active, competent, and trust-worthy person, as a mon Papers, and French and American Borders, which he 

travelling Agent for the sale and disposal of Friends’ will put on walls by careful and experienced workmen in 
‘any part of the city or country, at short notice. 


JOHN & ISAAC COMLY. 
Byberry, Sth mo. 20th, 1847.— 


We see noue. Nothing, cer iinily , but the re r 
moval of slavery can induce them to chance thei | Books, and other useful publications. 
present condition. 


They will not labor in the fiel na 
while they think it degrading; nor become arti-! 





Wim, D. PA RRISH, 


21.* 6t. : | 4mo, 24—tf. 4. No. 4 North Fifth St. 





